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ME: N O PA has for a hs time miite 
generally engroſſed the attention of the 
Britiſh nation, nor any at any time with 
greater earneſtneſs, than that of American 
Taxation. The preſs has now for many 
mohths, without intermiſſion, teemed with 
the freeſt and fulleſt diſcuſſions: of this 
matter. On all fides it has, for the main, 
been canvaſſed hitherto on the cool con- 
Gderation of parliamentary power on the 

one hand, and the extent of popular pri- 
yileges on the other t All ſeemed content 

| to ſupport of oppoſe the taxing of Ame- 
rica in the Britiſh Parliament, as that 
meaſure ſhould appear right or wrong, 
from the ſpirit of our free conſtitution. 
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In eee to truth and fact, it muſt be 
obſetved, that reaſon and argument have 
for ſome time plainly decided the matter 


in favour of American exemption. With- 


«but doors, the much boaſted ſupremacy 
of Parliament, to tax an unrepreſented 


and unrepreſentable part of Britiſh ſub- 


jects, hath hardly a fingle mouth left to 


echo it. Within the two great national 
aſſemblies, be gueſtion now decides, for 


government, thoſe meaſures, which go- 


vernment no longer ftrives to diſcuſs, It 


may till go on to adopt ſuch as mày pro- 


miſe ſucceſs to it in its preſent ſtruggle with 


America; but the generality are never- 
theleſs unanimous, that America cannot 


conſtitutionally be taxed here. AF 


I this ſtate of the matter, when all 


men had hitherto weighed it by law and 


conſtitution, as applied to the ſpecific cir- 
cumſtances of the American Colonies, 
and when thus put in the balance it began 
to ſhew itſelf wanting on the fide of go- 
vernment ; Pn * a moſt redoubted 

I miniſterial 
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miniſterial champion, wha tells ys hae | 
Taxation is no Tyranny: thus ſhaking off at 
once all the ſhackles of local circum- 
ſtances, ſpecific rights, and conſtitutional 
liberties ;_ cutting aſunder the ſeveral 
knots, which all former combatants,” find- 
ing themſelves bound by them, had pa- 
tiently tried to untie; and, with his own 
right arm, laying the Americans on their 
backs, ſtunned, filenced, crippled, der 
feated, at the merry of a | 


Nornine indeed can be more decifive 
than the principle, which this advocate 
has choſen, to convey the ſenſe of his per- 
formance. It ſcorns exactneſß, as it ſcorns 
all fear. It ſcorns limitations, it ſcorns Cir= 
cumſtaubes; rejecting all meſne views, it 
darts to an univerſal concluſion at once: 
Taxation is no Tyranny, We mult conſider 
this as an univerſal propoſition. At leaſt, it 
muſt be meant as a catch-word, to lay hold 
of thoſe, who cannot reaſon; or to make 
" thoſe who · can, and who think America 
injvred, diſtruſt for a moment, at leaſt, 
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wie det. And truly, if men can bo 
brought to ſwallow this Propoſition, it will 
prove an effectual . guietus to filerice the 
Americans, and to allay all the prefent fer- 
muents, excited by American taxation, in 
the Britiſh Empire. But, was ever a more 
© daring propoſition offered to mankind? 
one more inſulting to common underſtand- 
| ing ? Tis too abſurd to deſerve a confuta- 
tion. To attempt to give it one by ever 
ſo little reaſoning, would be an abuſe and 
waſte of ſenſe. But to Engliſhmen the 
aſſertion is attended with double ſhame 
and effrontery: though it is entirely of a 
piece with what tyrants, and the tools of 
tyrants, even in this nation, have ever 
withed to eſtabliſh; and therefore, though 
not new to Engliſhmen, yet the more 
unpardonable by chem, who have ever 
ſhewn their indignation againſt it, and 
riſen in fury to cruſh it. Methinks, there- 
fore, the Author might have choſen a more 
cautious and decent ſentiment for the 
index to his pamphlet ; one more near to 


| n one leſs irritating to Engliſhmen. 
F But 
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But theſe are times, perhaps; for mini 
ſterial advocates to try, what Torg geen, 
may be diſſeminated. 
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Tur pamphlet before us evidently 1 the -. 


ters itſelf upon one of ſuch principles. 
And here, before I proceed further i in this 
thought, I cannot help remarking, that 
it is exceedingly odd to find, ſo early ag 
in the third generation from the time that 
we put an abſolute excluſion, as we 
thought, upon Toryiſm from the govern- 
ment of theſe realms, Toryiſm now again 
making its way upon us in open publica- 
tions, countenanced even by an admini- 
ſtration. This is indeed exceedingly grie- 
vous to all honeſt men; becauſe, if go» 
vernment approves it, it teaches others 


the worſt leſſon againſt itſelf ; as it inſi- 


nuates, by a moſt odious implication, an 


injury done to thoſe, who loſt the crown | 


of TRI for their rp principles. 


Ir it ſhould be found 8 that che 
writer of the pamphlet above - mentloned is 
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ſo much diſtinguiſhed by the immediate 
notice of government as to be penfioned ; 


the remark-I have juſt made will require 


other and ſtronger terms to be given to it, 
before it will adequately expreſs my feel- | 


ings. Fame. ftrongly confirms this cir- 
cumſtance ; and fixes that production on 
an eminent lexicographer, who has, on 
former occaſions, drawn his pen to gloſs 
over the bad meaſures of this very admi- 
niſtration, and to ſave them, when gaſping 


for life. If we may judge indeed from 


the internal marks of ſtyle and diction, 

I know not any writer to whom we ſhould 
be more apt to aſcribe ſo * gperoſe a deduc- 
tion, than to that ſame perſon, whoſe very 
operoſe pen hath conſummated more works 


of operofity, than that perhaps of any man 


exiſting ; and now (if this fame be true) is 
more operoſe than ever, having the defence 
of a miniſter added to its other operoftier— 
the vindication of dark and difficult Ma- 
chiavelian politics ſuperadded to, perhaps 


* Taxation 20 Tyranny, pa, 2. 7. 
| | St ſuper- 
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ſuperſeding, the plain and bee 


purſuit of ſcience and the muſes. Vet, 
notwithſtanding theſe appearances, I can 


hardly concur in fixing this production on 


that gentleman : ' Becauſe, on one hand, 
though he is penſioned, I have no doubt 


he would never convict himſelf out of 


his own mouth, nor invite the obloquy of 


the world, by becoming fo very a pen- 


fioner, or (in his own words) fo very * g 


flave of fate, as to be hired by his fipend to 


obey bis maſter in all things: And yet, 


having once paſſed that definition, he 
mult (if this production be his) inevitably 
have damned his own definition, or have 
damned himſelf for a ſlave. On another 


hand, when J confider with what ſingular 


virulence that gentleman has, all his life- 
long, written of the Revolution and the 
Houſe of Hanover; I can as little believe 
that he would undertake the vindication 
of a miniſter in theſe days, as that-a mi- 
Riſter ſhould employ him—reverſing what 


Eng. Dict. verb Pen/ioner, 


rulers 
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rulers have ever ſhewn (1 will not be fo 
harſh as to ſay here to traitors, but) to 
deferters, and the half-converted of every 
| kind, by loving and truſting. the deſerter, 
OY 2 might whe the e, ' 


3 > Was: effect. that et hath had 
upon the public, I know not. But if it 
hath operated upon others, as it hath done 
upon myſelf, it muſt have rivetted all who 
have read it in an unalterable conviction, 

that America is unjuſtly dealt with. I 
underſtand however, that a great man in 
office hath thought proper to. become the 
herald of its merits, He ſaid there was 
an abundance of wit in it. Whether there 
be this or not, every one will judge for 
himſelf. But if there be no argument, or 
only little of it, I cannot ſee what all its 
wit can be worth. In my judgment, wit 
has no ſort of buſineſs in the preſent queſ 
tion, nor can be employed in it, without 


„ beſpeaking thoſe who employ it to be, 


even in their own conſciouſneſs, on the 


worſt fide. I grant howeyer, on recol- 
— 
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lection, that people may be ee of 
their property: and when that pt 
cannot otherwiſe, be fairly obtained, 1 
know of no other mean but wit, by which 
it can be come at. I am one of the firſt 
to believe, that if the property of the 
Americans is wreſted from them by Bri> | 
tiſh Taxation, it muſt be by our it 
them. In this view, therefore, 1 wonder 
not at all that the wir of that pamphlet 
ſhould be ſo well ſpoken of. For if that 
be the miniſterial battery againſt the pro- 
perty of the Americans, perhaps he that 
proclaimed the wit, and he that wrote it, 
_ be equally dexterous in playing it 8 


W rede figure this gentleman may 
make in wir, he makes, I will venture to 
ſay, a very poor one in argument. If he be 
that Coloſſus of knowledge above hinted 
at, never could he have let himſelf down 
awer. Not even, When he attempted to 
palliate the wretched timidity „Which fa- 
.crificed to our enemies the Falkland 
en * the honour of this nation to- 

| 23 gethet 
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gether, was he more unfortunate, than 
When he vindicates the preſent bluſtering 
deſpotic meaſures againſt our fellow-ſub- 

jects in America. But, in candor, I can+ 
not lay the blame on the writer, but on 
his cauſe. | There is no making bricks with. 
out ftraw. : Ex nibila nibil fit. Not all the 
-wit, nor: all the induſtry of man, not all 
the learning of Jobnſon, can ſtrike abun- 
dance out of that which is barren, 
reaſon out of that which is abſurd, nor 
make palpable wrong appear to be right. 
Accordingly, the writer of that pamphlet, 
. Whoever he is, hath left the miniſterial 
cauſe very lamely defended. Whoever 
looks for argument from him, muſt be 
diſappointed: Whoever is convinced by 
him, muſt be previouſly determined to be 
 :fo convinced. No ſubject can be more 
looſely treated. There is an evident ſhy- 
neſs in him at coming to the point. If 
ever he does ſo, he ſeems impatient in his 
ſituation, and eager to quit it. He dwells 
chiefly on the outlines of his ſubject, where 
His "obſervations are ſeldom pertinent, 
121 oftner 
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aftner bold than exact. He ſeems to 
promiſe himſelf more from plauſibility 
than truth; and to make invective, of 
which he is ever exceedingly profuſe, 
ſupply the place of argument. Thus, not- 
withſtanding the high- ſounding title he 
has given to his book, we find it not in 
any degree proved: After all the expecta- 
tions we were bid to form from that, and 
the name given to the writer, what has 
he told us? but that he mountain pee 


and brouget forts e. e 


IJ might therefore ene i very few 
pages what would be a ſufficient anſwer to 
all thoſe parts of his book, which come at' 
all cloſe to the point. But as the moſt 
ſtraggling thoughts, when they are ſup- 
poſed to come from able writers, are apt 
to have an influence on many, beyond 
their ſpecific moment in the queſtion; and 
as the miniſterial party are rather in- 


_ - duftrious to puff that performance; I ſhall 


Inveſtigate it from the beginning to the 
end: Obſerving this, once for all, that 
C2 where 
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whete I find our author dealing in generals, 
and in detached atguments, I ſhall always 
bring them to their proper teſt in the main 
queſtion; that being, as I conceive, the 
only way to know, in this or any other 
controverſy, whether we advance towards 
the truth of it, or ſtand ſtill; whether 
they who engage in it, throw any light 

y on, or only intend to miſlead . 


Oux chor ſets out with A poſition, 
which he would have us to conſider as an 
axiom. And it is right at all times to 
build upon a foundation. But then we 
muſt ſce that the foundation be a ſure one; 

elſe, what we lay upon it will tumble 
upon our heads. Now this poſition, 
when it is to bear the weight of American 

taxation, happens to be a weak one; yet it 
is ſophiſtical, Let us hear what i it is. 


be ſupreme power 'of every community has 
the right requiring from all its fubjetts 
fuel contributions as are neceſſary to the . 


be. e fe FE. or 4 wo proſperity . 
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I can have no objection to this poſition, 
where all the parts of a community are 
upon an equal footing, as to all the great 
advantages of ſociety, and eſpecially as to 
all the means of property, the ſource of 
contributions. If any particular parts of 
the community lie under any reſtraints in 
any of theſe ' circumſtances more than 
others, then it evidently looſens the 
frame of the poſition; at leaſt, it inevita- 
bly introduces an inequality in the contri- 
bution, proportioned to the inequality of 
their conditions. -In order therefore to 
ſee what degree of deciſion this poſition. 
can have in the preſent queſtion, we muſt 
bring it to the toùchſtone of e 
circumſtances. 87.09 


In this view, the Americans immediately 
appear to us under very conſidetable re- 
ſtraints, not felt by the reſt of the comps! 
munity, as to that which is now the: 
greateſt mean of property, and the moſt 
copious ſource of contribution, at leaſt in 
the Britiſh empire their trade and com- 
merce 
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merce. Tied down by the act of naviga- 
tion, they can conyey the produce of their 
own country to no other markets but 
thoſe of the parent ſtate; nor can they 
ſupply themſelves with what they want 
from other countries, but thro' this. Thus 
the advantages of their commerce are re- 
pe: _ duced to them, in proportion to the ad- 
* vanced terms on which they receive com- 
mo dities from us, beyond what they 
could have them from others; which in 
_ molt inſtances is not leſs than Ten Pounds 
per cent; while, on the other hand, thoſe 
advantages are engroſſed by their fellow- 

__ ſubjects in Britain, and abſolutely taken 

\ aut of their pockets : The manufacturer 
and merchant, enriching themſelves, de- 

rive alſo ſupports to the nation, from 
ſources ſhut up to the others : The land- 
holder, ſharing in the local felicity, finds 

His lands from day to day ſwelling in their 
value: And both the labors of the one 

and the produce of the other, may be 
tranſmitted, without reſtraint, to any part 

of tho world. | 
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Now this, in my opiate} breaks in 
upon the terms of the above'polition very 
materially ; and introduces a conſideration, 
which renders thoſe terms not ſufficiently : . 
ſpecific to be applied even as a medium 
for the deciſion of the main queſtion; If 
an inequality in the participation of na- 
tional advantages may fitly' create an in- 
equality in national contributions; this 
certainly greatly reduces the original 
queſtion itſelf. For by our authors own ' 
confeffion, page 14, The Americans do not 
refuſe to contribute at all to the exigences, - 
whatever they may be, of the Britiſh empire, 
And it alſo anſwers, for the preſent, the 
repreſentation on which the miniſter ſome 
little time ago dwelt ſo ſtrongly in the 
Houſe of Commons, that cc the people 
„ in America contribute to the exigences 
* of Great Britain but as ſix-pence to- 
„ every twenty-five 1 contributed 
« by the people of England.” . 

Comparing what our author hath faid, 
in the place laſt quoted, with the terms of 

. his 
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CEE! | 
his-pofition above, the obſervation we have 


huſt made on the proportionable meaſure 


of national contributions will appear the 


more ſeaſonable and necefiary ; as it is ob- 
vious that he had in contemplation an 


equality of contribution, or ſomething 
Aike it, from the ſeveral: parts of a com- 


munity. But as Iwill ſuppoſe that idea 
rather inconvenient to him by this time, 
Iwill imagine that he meant in his poſi- 


tion only to lay a foundation for tequiring 
from the Americans /ome proper contribu- 


tions, We will therefote go on to apply 
his poſition, in this view, to the caſe of 
America ; and enquire what complaints 
the is open to, on either of the two main 


grounds of abligation, ſuggeſted by the 


-polition, via. the public /efety and the 


public \ proſperity of the community. For 
if no juſt complaint can be made againſt 
her on thoſe grounds, I' fee no uſe nor 


ſenſe in the 3 nor in the pamphlet 
Wees i 
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How then is the fact ? Did * 


laſt war, ſo largely, that parliament even 


refunded to her what ſhe had advanced 


beyond her ability? And Governor Bar- 
nard himſelf declared, ſo late as the year 
1765, that ſome years muſt paſs, before 
even the forwardeſt of the-provinces, with 


raiſing very large ſums annually, could be 
able to diſcharge the debts they had con- 


trated in the public defence. And in 
the more equal times of peace, I muſt 


again quote our author * for the proof, that 
the Americans db not refuſe their contribu- 
Hons to the exigencies, whatever they may 


bt, 2 4 the de Empire. 
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$a they muſt of courſe contribute to 


the public proſperity of the community. 


Yet, here I muſt beg a word; as the latter 


term, however proper in the general uſe 
of the poſition, becomes more fallacious 
than juſt, when it is applied as a ground 


Pa. 14. 
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rica contribute to the public ſufety, in the 
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to vindicate the preſent;miniſtetial ſyſtem 
of American taxation. It is indeed tlie 
colour, which is borrowed to tinge all the 


miniſterial meaſures: it is, the pretended 


ſanction under which they are formed: 
it is the very catch-word for taxing. the 


Americans: they muſt. contribute to the 
aaf of the SORRY Kr 
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community, that they ſhould maintain 
| ſhoalsof Exciſe and Cuſtom-houſe officers ? 


Is it for the proſperity of the community, 


that they ſhould be taxed to eſtabliſh 


other. place- men and penſioners. among 


themſelves, or to multiply them among 


us? Is it for the proſperity of the commu- 
nity, that they ſhould raiſe a revenue for 


corrupting more of the repreſentatiyes of 
the people, making prerogative invincible, 
and eſtabliſhing deſpotiſm here as well, as 
in Canada? I would not be invidious, and 
| 5 leſs ſo when J ſpeak to the miniſter, 


perſonally deſerves: well of all men. 
— let him ſay, bow it comes to pals, 
4 that 
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that the finances of government, now far 
greater than ever, leave the civil. liſt more 
ſank in debt than ever; or, let his crea» 
tures forbear to tell us, that the Americans 
are to be taxed. for the proſperity of the 
community. 


* 


"Tr appears, I think, from hence, that 

dur Author's poſition, which he hoped 
would paſs for a ſolid foundation to ſup- 
port the whole miniſterial ſcheme of tax- 
ing America, is much too weak and too 
looſe to bear it, is not ſufficiently compre- 
henſive for the peculiarity of circumſtan- 
ces in the queſtion, 1 is too vague, and even 

- - fallacious in its terms. And therefore tho 
it may (as he ſays) have been ever confidered 

| by all mankind as compriſing the primary and 
effential condition of all political ſociety ; yet 
it may well be d;ſputed by the zealots of 
enarcby (as he is pleaſed to ſtigmatize 
them) in America, as not ſufficient, to con- 
clude in their queſtion, to wreſt from them 
either inadequate contributions, or contri- 

| þutions drawn from them in an undue ond 
N D 2 uncon- 


Aw) 
unconſtitutiona for N. But, of this laſt eir- | 
| nene, more will be 0-4 in its e 
place. ho 1 


ONE would naturally haye expected our 
author, after he had laid down this poſi- 
tion, to have purſued it to his favourite 
concluſion. But here we are diſappointed. 
As if he was uneaſy i in ſuch cloſe quarters, 
he inſtantly ſtarts away in a deſcant upon 
the anti- patriotic prejudices and pleas againſt 
the miniſterial ſyſtem of American taxa- 
tion, which takes up from the bottom of 
the ſecond, to the bottom of the ſixteenth 
page. In this long interval, therefore, we 
are not to expect any thing to the point. 
Some little declamatory flouriſh, a general 
invective, an affected ridicule, and attempt 
of wit; the manifeſtation of a moſt cal- 
lous heat; and the filly ſtory of the Pied 
Piper, are what fill thoſe vacant pages. 
Howeyer, as he plainly thought theſe 
| might have their uſe, I ſhall juſt take no- 
tice of ſome of the more remarkable parts 
as they occur. | 


* 
- He 
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Hz treats the general prejudice againſt 
the miniſterial plan of taxing America, as 
the firſt monſter in nature; the monſtrous - 
principle of - hating one's country. But 
this, like the daring title to his pamphlet, 
is over-leaping premiſes to a raſh conclu- 
fion, Surely he ought firſt to have ſhewn 
that the miniſterial plan of taxing Ame- 
rica is - conſtitutional and . advantageous, 
which hie hath yet induſtriouſly avoided 
or that they, who believe they are ſup- 
porting conſtitutional liberty, and the beſt 
intereſts of their country, hate it; or that 
to. hate the meaſures of a miniſter is inva- 
riably to hate their country, I agree 
with him when he ſays of this prejudice 
againſt one's country, that it is the moſt 
deteſtable and unpardonable of all preju- 
dices, But when he ſays further, that it 
has never been his fortune ta find, either in 
ancient or modern writers, any one honourable 
mention of thoſe who have thus blindly hated 
their country; I beg leave to anſwer, 
that I deny this in totit terminis. There 
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have been men, and he himſelf muſt know 


it, even in this nation, who have ever de- 


claimed loudly in behalf of high preroga- 
tive; have ſupported all the meaſures, and 
even all the pretenſions, of the Stuart 
family; have inveighed with rancor againſt 


the Houſe of Hanover; traduced the glo- 


rious Revolution; and employed all their 


art in ee to _ 4 in all its 


＋ RE our r dear-bought rights away, 
And plead for pirates in the face of day; 
Wich laviſh tenets taint our poiſon'd youth, 

And lend a lie the confidence of truth®. 


| 556-5 
Who can Late their e more = than 


theſe ? Theſe men have been penfioned, 


What more ponorable mention Fa * ade 
of wy 2 


When he "AF; that the antipatriotic 


prejudices above-mentioned (which I ſhould 


think rather might be called antiminifterial) 


Mann Pave. not fereng(Þ for Jong H. 
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J leave him to enjoy his wit; happy in the 

retroſpect of the ſucceſſes, with Which 
ſuch antipatriotic prejudices have ever 

hitherto been attended in this country; 
and therefore reaſonably truſting that they 
will in this caſe live, to ſhe that ſome 
ſparks of virtue ſtill remain in Britons, and 
to cruſh thoſe. who have W 7 _ 
voured to rover them. 


* * 1 „% 1 


2 he ſneers * at the tender tale of 


"men" flying. from: tyranny to rocks'and deſerts, 
_ noorking hard for bread in @ wild country, 
and after obtaining it by the flow progreſſian 
of: manual induſtry, invaded and plundered of 
it by unprecedented oppreſſion ; he ſacers at a 
tale, which would reach the feelings of all 
but 7Þe barpres: of taxation. I. pity that 
brutality of heart that can infult it; that 
Lavichneſs of ſpirit which feels not miſery 
in the relation. - Surely the pamphleteer 
never read thoſe lines which: Jabnſon 
wrote; or, if ever he felt and approved 
them, his heart belied him, If the ſame. 


* 
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hand had written both, I ſhould have faid, 
it ſhews us how a man may /e himſelf and 
all good principles 70 | Maloch; what a 
wreteh, what a devil, 1 court. cor- 
ruption can make of n r bus 


4 


Has Heav'n reſerv'd, in * to > the - uh 
No pathlefs waſte, or undiſcover'd ſhore ? 
No ſeeret iſland in the boundleſs main? 7 N 
No peaceful deſert yet unclaim'd by Spain? 
Quick let us riſc, the happy ſeats explore, 
yu _ en ch 8 omar no more * 9 


| His pleaſed next nicks actes - of 
bt argument, which urges the iniquity of 
| loading with revenual taxes thoſe, whoſe 
commerce. is tied up under clofe regula- 
tions. But he gives us no fort of anſwer 
to this; and I cannot wonder. For I will. 
| fay, that a commercial monopoly} united 
with a civil monopoly, over the property 
of any people, is ſlavery in the extreme, 
if there be ſlavery upon earth; and there- 
fore is not to be juſtified in any ſtate, 
which makes the leaſt 1 to * 
* See London, Pes BS | 
0 x Hs 
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Hz ſayse; that the friends of America. 


rtf ully try to alarm our intereſt by accounts 


of their greatneſs and opulence, the fertility. 


of. their land, and the ſplendor gf their 
towns; and ſurely it is with good ſenſe 
they do this. Our author himſelf, when 


leſs aware, hath confirmed the propriety 


of this argument, pa. 47» urging ſtrenu- 


ouſly, that their wealth is our wwealth,. and 
their, ruin will be our ruin. On the men- 
tion of this, however, he ſeems to feel a 
| Kind: of triumph in this place, at being 
able to draw this conſequence from it; 
bat then we ſhould begin to think it reaſon= 
able, that they who thus flouriſh under the 
protection of our government, ſhould contri- 
Bute ſomething towards its expence. © To 
Which I can make no better anſwer, than 
by quoting his own words once again, 
that the Americans do not refuſe their con- 
tributions to the exigencies, whatever they 


may be, of FRE os Empire. 


Wuar he ſays in the two next para- 


graphs T. is a mere idle relation of out- 
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door talk; upon which 1 think it not 
material to make any obſervation, as 1 


can gather nothing from himſelf thereon, 
but that he ſeems impatient to draw the 


ſword againſt the Americans, ready to fol- 
low them through their pathleſs woods, 
and to combat them, though they ſhould 


a> 


ſhoot up, every man, like the hydra. 


Arn this “, he comes indeed to 
ſomething upon which one can animadvert 
a little. It were odd, if amidſt the va- 
rious preſſing objections to the taxing 
of America, he did not caſt one look up- 
on commerce, and notice what ſhe had to 


ſay. And he does juſt caſt one look; but 


that a ſcornful one. He owns indeed, but 


as faintly as poſſible, that our commerce 
. with America is profitable. Does he not 
| know, that the year before laſt we drew 
from her above five millions in return for 
our manufactures, and for many years have 
drawn more than three millions? Vet this 
commerce is barely profitable. One would 


Pa. 8, 9. 
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really 
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«(89 '): 
really think that this writer's ideas were 


wholly abſorbed. in penſionary property; 
ſo inſenfible he ſeems of the effects of this 


commerce. Yet he goes one little ſtep 
further. He owns that it 4s our intereſt to 


- preſerve its. Now we ſhall be able to take 
ſome iſſue with him. How then will it 
be moſt effeQually- preſerved? He lays, 


ſurely by being kept in our own power ; that 


is, nat by conceſſions, but by ſuperiority, 
maſiery and victory. A ſtrange method 


this, of keeping in our own power what 


depends on beings like mankind. _-I have 


ever underſtood, that love and moderation 
will work far more forcibly and durably 
on human nature, than fear and violence, 
Certain it is, that the obedience extorted 
by theſe laſt will continue no longer than 
the neceſſity is inevitable. The will cer- 
tainly will revolt upon the firſt opening; 
and it favours of reverie to ſuppaſe, that 


the Americans, at the diſtance they are 


from us, and growing as they are daily in 


numbers and ſtrength, and withal wiſe 


and knowing, will have no opportunities 


of en . of 
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of throwing into other hands any of thoſe 
ſervices, which we demand and take from 
them as our r flaves. e N 

"Bork we will ſuppoſe force exerted. A 
ſtagnation of commerce between us and 
the Americans enſues. Now if we were 
the only people, who looked to the Ame- 
ricans for their trade, or with 'whom it 
was moſt convenient for the Americans to 
trade, the proſpect might” be ſomething 
better. But we know that France, Spam, 
and Holland have traded with them, and 
ardently ſeek to trade more, "They rely 
on America for the ſupply of many ar- 
ticles of life. We cannot imagine that 
they will not uſe and improve all the 
occaſions of intercourſe with America, 


during fuch ſtagnation... They know, as 
well as we ought to know, that, beſides 


the preſent emoluments of that intercourſe, 
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if they can but bend any branches of its 
trade towards themſelves, thoſe branches, 
having no other weight to turn them for a 


time, will be likely to continue in the 
N | ſame 


+> 
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ſame direction, in ſpite of gteat attempts 


after to recover them. For the current of 


trade, like that of waters, when it has 
once broken its wonted channel, and 
taken a new courſe, is hardly poſſible to 


be driven back. There is no forcing com- 
merce, any more than credit: Alike 


eee 4200. dellgbtgetr HO 


equally ſhun the hand that would-rudely 
from the careleſs; inconſiderate, abuſive 


poſſeſſor. They muſt be courted, | ſtudied, | 


valued, and preſerved by all judicious at- 


tentions. A+; ſeparation / for a moment 


" moſtly becomes one for ever. It argues 
the greateſt want of thought, to ſport 
8 or hazard any branch of com- 
merce that is valuable to a nation and 


great want of information, not to know. | 
that of all things nothing is ſo bard. 
to be regained. as a loſt, or even a de- 
clining, one. To leave therefore our 

American commerce expoſed to the iſſue, 


of a violent contention with America, is 
e inſanity. If the. ſhould , prevail 


1 "F190 ' "WEE. 
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re a 3 
over: us, we can expect no other but that 
our trade with her .is gone to perdition. 
If we ſhould prevail over her, ſtill it is 


unlikely that minds ſteeled with hoſtility, 
and thinking themſelves aggrieved, ſhould 


"oF | ſeek with equal defire, in future, the reci- 


procal intercourſes of commerce with 
thoſe that aggrieved them. But, at beſt, 


can ſuperiority and maſtery! give us more 
than the flouriſhing commerce we | had 


with her, till the oy meaſures wat 
| N. rn | 


© would be led to ink, es we 
have the noceſſity of this - ſuperiority and 
maſtery; for the ſake of preſerving our 
American trade, ſo much urged, that this 
trade began to aroop of late, and to be 
much in danger of going from us; and 
that from hence ſuch reſolute meaſures 
aroſe, But I will not. feek for them in any 
rational © account. I believe, they have 
more reſemblance to the mad conduct of 
reſtleſs Pyrrbus, than to any thing elſe. 
He was continually meditating one ex- 
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CP 
pedition after another againſt unoffending 


people, in order, as he told his ſervant 


Cyneas, that when he had ſubdued all, 
be might enjoy himſelf in great plenty and 
good wine. And the queſtion Cyneas aſked 
him, is much the ſame as that I would 
aſk of our adminiſtration. Cyneas ſaid, 
Can your Majeſty be better provided in theſe 
respect than you are now ? I lay, Can 
our trade, when we have ſubdued 
« America, be better than it was i the 
* other day 50 


. ON this part of the ſubject, doubtleſs. 
thoſe, who are moſt deeply concerned in 

the trade to America, could have ſpoken 
with great preciſion, and uſeful counſel. 
They know minutely the value of that 

trade to this country; and they can ap- 
prehend pretty nearly, how fat a con- 
tention may be likely to force it into other 
channels. But this counſel and intelli- 
gence our author rejects with moſt faſti- 
dious contempt. Not content with this, 


he has even given us a moſt invidious cha- 
racter 


{: ge 


Bo rafter. of i theſe perſons, He repreſents 
them as a blind, ſelfiſh, ſenſeleſs race of 
\ beings ;; pantc-ftricken by every appearance 


of an unfavourable commercial balance; and 


unfceling to every other Public circumſtance 2 
ſquinting evermore to private gain and 
emolument, but without ſenſation of glory or 
public wealth; and therefore. unfit to be con- 
 fulted about things of wide extent and diftant 
"conſequence. | leave him to the contempt, | 
which ſo groſs a treſpaſs upon decency and 
truth, and . ſo baſe an attack upon cha- 


racters, which ſupport the glory and 


Wealth of this empire more than any 


others in it, muſt have expoſed him to. 
But there is a plain reaſon for this con- 
temptuous treatment, of the merchants. 
Had they been heard, the whole preſent 
ſyſtem of colony-politics muſt have been 
blown up. They would have produced 
ſuch damning progfs of their impolicy, as it 
would have been equally - impoſſible to 
have contradicted, and to have gone on 
9 8 in the * plan of meaſures. 


'" Yer 
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Ver the traders - of an we 
tin, are cxeepted, with great eulggium, 
out of this blind and inſignif cant group of 
beings. ® ' I on myſelf greatly-thocked 
at finding this mentioned. A petition, 


urging the drawing of the ſword againſt 


fellow-=fubjetty, breathes ſuch a: ruthleſs 
ſpirit of batbarity; as ought in a (civilized 
ſtate to have conſigned it to immediate ob- 
divion and -evertaſting infamy. Thoſe 
traders (as our author calls them) may have 
been ſo long familiar with. the inſtruments 
of human flaughter, that aſl | feelings may 
behardened; and! they may renew the idea 
of butchered multitudes with as much 
unconcern, as the grave - digger handles 
bones and ſkulls; or as any undertaker 
daily handles and tumbles about his de- 
| Sealed ſpecies- Nay, they may have a 
pleaſure ii knowing that their inſtruments 
hutcher well; and an intereſt in locking 
for a further demand for them in the ſame 
ſervice. | 2301367 ern 7. kth” nc N 
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Buri the boldneſs 6. our; author amazes 
us equally as much as their, more than 
heathen, fellneſs. Why he ſhould advance 
a notorious untruth, is unaccountable. I 
am ſure, his cauſe needed it not: for the 
ſupport of only one or two ſmall parts, out 
of the extenſive community of Great Bri- 
tain, will never be able to juſtify or uphold 
the meaſures of any adminiſtration. He 
well knew, becauſe every ane elſe en 
| at, that they who ſigned that petition from 
Birmingbam, are not traders to America. 
But perhaps he was defignedly ambiguous; 
and poorly meant, under the general word 
trauert] to avail himſelf of what counte- 
nance that ſingular petition could ==» 
even at _ ee a being e 
mM Solis) - vii 
— "Tas gert Hep © our ich ere is to 
ridicule, with all his might, the idea of 
the Boſtonian heroes betaking themſelves into 
other -parts of that continent, and turning 
fiſhermen and hunters, rather than ſubmit 
to illegal taxation. 80 magnanimous a a 


rol. Pa. 10, 11, 12. 


proof 


en 

proof of an indomitable free ſpirit might 
give them credit with mankind, and re- 

preſent them as heroes indeed: and there- 
fore tis his buſineſs to make them ſick of 
it, by converting it into a full proof of 
| flavery. He lays, 42ho can be more a ſlave, 

than he that is driven by force from the com- 
forts of hife, and ronpeltes to leave bir home 
to a caſual comer.” This is certainly a new 
and unheard- of deſcription of flavery, re- 

ſerved for this author to diſcover. 1 beg 
to know where is there a ſtronger demon- 
ſtration of freedom ? It is the very trial 
of a free mind to 'renounce all comforts of 
life, rather than ſubmit to lawleſs power. 
It is the conſtant evidence of a baſe and 
ſlaviſh one, to accept the laſt for the firſt. 

Every revolting, relaxing, corrupted pa- 
triot, in every age, proves the melancholy 
diſagreeable truth. * man unn. a ring 

he thenceforth | | 


| Pats a trot Back 1 


Perhaps i in doing this, he contradicts a ſeries 


* See London, a Poem, | 
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of his own exertions in ſupport of liberty. 


= What is the motive ? Phe comforts of life, or 
Phat be thinks its comforts. What ſhall. 
we pronounce. him? All will agree, 4 
fave. Another man bears many difficult 
circumſtances," and foregoes many real 
comforts. of. life, rather than unite: in eſta- 
YO opprefiion- upon | himſelf or his 
| . Who is the free man, if be is 
not ? I theſe. terms belong not reſpec» 
_ tivoly to theſe circumſtances, then have 
we. deen wrongly taught the uſe of words; 
and I would adviſe dur author to prevail 
with Dr. Johnſon, in the next impreſſion 
of his Dictionary, to define a „lau to be 
one, who retires. from all the comfarts of life, 
rather than ſubmit to illegal power, —Here, 
we ſce, there is but the-chatge of evil. And 
therefore when our author thinks he has 
hampered the idea of freedom, by leay- 
ing it only that choice ; I beg leave to tell. 
| him, that in the choice of evil is freedom ; 
vor can this have any other pofſible choice, 
where oppreſſion ſhakes its rod. But then 
there i is no other ſurer Fra: that oppreſ- 
I | fron 


| | 
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ſion rules, than a en brew but ſo 
1 IE n e 


13 let . our ended 26 \ off 
with treating ſuch. deſigns in the Boſtonians 
as contemptuous. Fot whatever they may 


do, as much and more hath been done at 


all times for liberty in every Way. The 
Vaugais proteſtants, in the valleys of Pird. 


mant, and their anceſtors, did and ſuffered 


as much for liberty of; conſcience, as the 
Boſtonians can do this way for liberty of 
property. | Every martyr'd patriot, who 
has bathed the ſcaffold with his blood; has 
done and ſuffered much more. 
Boſtonians themſelves ſhall. execute this 
deſign, they will only de and ſuffer the 
very ſame things, which their anceſtors did 
before them. And I have no doubt, if 
no better alternative be given them, that 
not only che heroes: of Boſton,” but the 
much quieter heroes of Philadelphia, will 


thew themlelrey realy e all things, | 


and be free. 
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Inavx now done with our author's deſ- 
cant upon antipatriotic prejudices and pleas. 
He begins to bend a little at length to- 
wards the: main queſtion : But yet ſhyly. 
For after propoſing it over again, * in 
words which go very little 1 if any, 
than his firſt poſition, pa. 2. and ac- 
quitting the Americans from any refuſal 
of taxation, a8 ſuch; „ he flies off to 
gather up another antipatriotic plea, 
which infiſts that the Americans ought 
* to be left to tax themſelves in their own 
„ aſſemblies, as being the only proper 
«judges of what they can bear.” He has 
made a great parade in ſetting forth this 


plea ; but it is remarkable, that he has 


not ſaid any thing in contradiftion to it, 
only this ; that it ſuppoſes dominion without 
authority, and ſubjetts without ſubordination. 
1 beg his pardon. It ſuppoſes no ſuch 
thing. It ſuppoſes no leſs authority over 

America, than the ſame circumſtances ſup- 
poſe and give authority at this inſtant over 
Frland, and ſuppoſed and gave once over 


* Pa, 13, 14. + Pa. 14, 15. 
| Calais, 


( 99 ) 
Calais, when. it was a part. of our empire. 


Will any man ſay, that England has a * 
minion over 1 reland without authority 


Why then ſay it of America? I ſhould 
think the ſuppoſition would have ſtood 
better thus; that this plea ſuppoſes dominion 
without arbitrary pomer; which would 
_ correſpond with. the very ſpirit of our con- 
ſtitution.—As to the latter clauſe of the 
ſuppoſition which ſpeaks of ſiabject wir buur 
ſubor dination; I never heard it ſo much as 
in ſinuated tell now, that ſubordination wa 
incompatible with any power in ſuhjects, 
and particularly the power of directing 
the diſpoſal of their own property. For 
then, I will be bold to ſay, there is no. 
ſubordination in England, but the Houſe 
of Commons is a Houſe of Uſurpers, and 
not of ſubjects. This part of dh ſuppo - 
fition might do very well in France; but 
it ſavocs greatly of folly and aſſurance in 
England. Nay; our author himſelf, Who 


is not always uniform, con it here 
aſter in ſenſe, 9 not t exactly j in letter, 
when 
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(®) | 
wen he” ſays, ph. 2g. that /abordinate 
Jotverits du "have many inmunities. 1 
e Aud eee een 
But Ito the piea above-mentioned. | It 
wallibe ſafficientto ſay in vindication of it, 
what it proves its validity on - this. plain 
Principle, which has ever given efficacy 
to taxations in every fate, and created in- 
ependaat powers for it in federal parts o 
the ſame ſtae; vik. fhat they, ho im- 
Poſt taxes an the public, | ought to have 
ſueh ah idterelt by property among the 
People: who are taxed, that they may be 
vonüdeted ase having firſt put x charge | 
upon their on property, the moment 
hey have made tho lau. They are there: 
ſore klſo the cbeſt judges cointhe. quantity 
they em beat ; and d othiers:wharocyer 
can poſſibly bs io. id T i 10. 100 
e e i e Inv, oh 11094457 ni 
Hing long waited for the diſcuſfion af 
he-miin.queſtion,” e ſind our Author at 
laſt entering upon it v; but in a manner 
el it NMibsrs 10n favor} nel ni 15315, 
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that will ſurpriſe many, Like a true 
philoſopher, . he takes it up a priori. And 
whenever -I find a man doing that, Lal» 
ways conclude that he wiſhes to fight in 
the dark. There is a peculiar darkneſs in 
this part of his treatiſe, for which the 
only reaſon I can ſuppoſe is, that he did 
not care to bring his matter more into 
light; though he has contrived it to fill 


no leſs than fourteen Pages which is ſome 
convenience. 


However, it is my part to bring him to 
light, if poſſible. And I will endeavour to 
| give him credit for all the views, which I 
can conceive he might have; though I am 
only left to colle& them from interſperſed 

- ſcraps. - © | | 


He ſets out with giving us an account“ 
of the nature of migrations, ancient and 
modern; and has taken pains to acquaint 
us, that after the world became civilized, 
diſcoveries and conqueſts made * emi- 


* From pa. 17 to pa. 24. 
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grant-adventurers in foreign countries, 
were made not for themſelves, but for the 
ſovercigaties they came from and belonged 
to. In this, I know not any body that 

will diſpute with him. But this alone 
does not go to his purpoſe. Therefore we 
are told, that after colonies are ſettled, 
they continue ſtill parts of the mot ber- 
community, in the cloſeſt and ſtricteſt ſenſe; 
as mote than limbs, even as Yeſſe/=Ramipe 
catians in the body, through which one com- 
mon Intereſt is circulated, flowing from its 
 oripinal ſburce in the heart, and, made vital 
Ey the radical vigour of the mother-countyy, 
He could not have expreſſed it ſtronger, 


His image is very ingenious, as well as 
his art. And both are well calculated to 
captivate the reader, and carry him from 
the true ground of the queſtion to a fairy- 
delufive one; in which, if our author can 
but get him to ſet down his foot here, he 
will preſently entertain him with caſtles in 
the air that ſhall appear Teal, and argu- 

ments that ſhall ſeem conſiſtent. | 
4. As 
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Ass thus > if there is this cloſe and uni- 
verſal participation of one community, 
between the mother-country and all her 
colonies; then the next ſtep he takes will 
appear to the reader but natural,” viz, that 
ane ſupreme 1 1 OT * _— 
—_— both. No 


A Apen — alſo: 3 ſpeci» 
oufly repreſented, that all colonies are but 
ſo many corporations within the realm, 

hanging by charters, and abiding the 
fate of charters, - e D tr | 
en $15, : 


The 2 they will confaligate 1, | 
and ſo ſhake hands with the Declaratory 
Act of 1766 that this ſupreme authority 
cam bind and rule by its laws all the ſeveral 
parts of this community, however diſtant 
from men N in all caſes wes ater | 


Now to his ata It 1880 be 
any one paint of truth on which we can 
e in the inveſtigation of the circum- 
G 2 ſancey 
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ſtances: of America, it is this, that our 
colonies there, when ſettled, did not con- 
tinue parts of the notber- community, as 
ram:fications for the circulation of one common 
intæreſ to the whole: but they became 
diſtin ſlatet, though not independent of 
the crown of England. I have ever un- 
derſtood it to be one of the incontrover- 
tible dara in political law, that all acquiſi- 
tions of foreign territory. whether by ceſ- 
ſion, conqueſt, or diſcovery; belong to the 
crown; and are at the abſolute diſpoſal of 

the crown only to give away, unleſs by the 
royal aſſent they are annexed to the realm. 
I this poſition be not true, then I ap re- 
hend the late Quebec act would have loft its 
very foundation. The act too, for render- 
ing Gibraltar unalienable by the crown 
from Great Britain, was a meer ſenteleſs 
. pos on _ other ee 


The 1 in America then — 
vholly to the crown: they never were by 
royal aſſent annexed to the realm of Eng- 
Jand: As "their own oper diſpoſal,” our 

ſovereign 


( 45 ) | 
ſovereigns from time to time gave them 
away. In every gift they conſtituted fo 
many diſtinct ſtates, dependent however on 
the crown; for what was not, previouſly 
to their taking it, to whom it was given, 
annexed in proper form to the realm, could 
not, by their taking it, become ſo. That 
they were ſubjects, made not an ita of al- 
teration in the caſe; for, guaad hoc, ſub- 
jects or aliens, it was imaiaterial ; the 
ſovereign could have granted the lands to 
whom he pleaſed. And that ſubjects may 
ſeparate themſelves from their own com- 
munity, and put themſelves in diſtinct 
ſtates, Mr. Locle, with the common rea- 
ſon of every man, and the free 3 of 
: an atteſts clearly. 5 


* bing chemſelves, 3 the «firſt 
ee for American colonization, both 
- Fames and Charles, declared fully to par- 
-liament, upon two memorable occaſions, 

that they conſidered their charters as form- 
ing diſtinct ſtates, and that thoſe colonies 
my not annexed to the realm of England. 


All 
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A the charters of the colonies, from 
firſt to laſt, confer to them privileges and 


aſtint ſtates,” and are incompatible with 
any other. To fay, that the executive 
power cannot give away or releaſe that 
obedience, which is due to parliamentary 
Authority, is talking widely from the 
point. For the lands in America wholly 
belonged to the executive power, and were 
Never ſubject to the parliamentary, . 
. were never e to the realm,” 


N 5 the uſa of lenden, which 
much in the fame words runs through all 
thoſe charters, expreſſing that the laws 
made by the reſpective Coloniſts' h 
nat be contrary to the Laws of England, 
can never be wreſted to referve an obedi- 
ence to the Britiſh parliament : no man 
can poſhbly read in it more than that the 
Sovereigns meant, that the Engliſh conſti- 
tution ſhould be the model of yr * 
* 2 * whe therous here. 


 HavinG 


legiſlative powers, which plainly beſpeak 


(C47) 
Havixs thus, we think, rendered the 
fabric of our author's vifion a baſeleſe one; 
we may ſave ourſelves the trouble of pull- 
ing down the fanciful ſuperſtructure he 
tries firſt to ere& upon it, the one ſupreme 
authority, which pervades his whole commu- 
nifty. It will tumble of itſelf. For if the 
colonies, in theit firſt erection, were not 
ſtrictly within the realm, then ſupremacy 
cannot ſpread itſelf over them in the 
ſame degree it does over us. 


Ox, ſuppoſing them to be within the 
realm: ſtill this ſupremacy cannot rob 
them of the common privileges which all 
other ſubjects enjoy ; and, among theſe, - 
leaſt of all that privilege, which muſt lie ' 
at the very foundation of the conſtitu- 
tion, and therefore be ſomewhat more 
than cozyal with this ſupremacy itſelf, 
which can at beſt be confidered as the roof 
of the ſuperſtructure I mean, the pri- 
vilege of being repreſented in the legiſla- 
ture. So that let this ſupremacy be what 
it may, it will ſtill be imperfect to decide 

6 alone 
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lone this or any queſtion on taxation. A 
previous point muſt firſt be introduced 
and heard. Or, our author muſt give his 
ſupremacy full power at once to eclipſe all 
repreſentation, in all the other ſubjects of 
this land as well as the Americans. To 
recal the image I uſed above; this roof of 
the building muſt tumble in, and bury 
every thing it is ſpread over, foundations 
and all. And I verily believe, this will 
literally come to paſs in the Britiſh nation, 
if ſupremacy can now REA the Ameri- 
cans to be e 


4 5 our 2 as if aware of this, 
has taken care to arm his ſupremacy for the 
- purpoſe: among its other ſovereign powers, 
he tells us, it extends or contracts privi- 
leges. What more would we have 7—He 
0 4 may perhaps be ſurprized, When I tell 
1 im, I ſhall join iſſue with him. It does 
extend or contract all privileges. But how ? 
2 the good and bappineſs of the people, and 
for that alone. If preſent privileges are 
in any reſpect, and i in any hands, too en 
25 - for- 
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for thoſe ends, it may eoiftru en and 
it ought. If any are too little for the ſame 
purpoſes, it may extend them. On this 
principle, the glorious Revolution ſtands. 
On this the privileges of the 'Houſe of 
Commons ſtand; which are undefined; 
Why? Becauſe they were firſt intended as 
fortifications to the people againſt the 


ſtretches of prerogative; p ind” therefore 


were left to grow continually, as they 
ſhould be needed. Here then is a true 
conſtitutional touch- ſtone to determine 

what ſupremacy is, what it was deſigned 
for, and how far it can operate. It can do 
all the things that our author aſcribes to it, 
to better the people, but it can do nothing 
to make them worſe, in freedom and hap- 
pineſs. And if it could, our anceſtors 
would have a&ed the part of idiots, in 
leaving it in the power of an arbitrary 


ſupremacy to mar and undo all the beau- 


teous frame, in which the ſeveral parts 
of the conſtitution were put together, evi- 
dently for the felicity of the whole, —Sz- 
1 therefore can no more rob or 

1 H | abridge 


{ 
abridge America of a _ eſſential to 
n than eien. 


mas at the ſame time diſcovers, what 
degree of validity there is in the reaſon, 
on which our author grounds the fullneſs 
of this ſupremacy, viz. that there muſt be 
i every; ſociety ſame power ar ather, from 
which there is no appeals 1 ſuppoſe he 
means, for. its preſervation z as it ſands at 
preſent, it ſpeaks no meaning, it is ſo, ben 
eauſe it it %. But what, preſervation can 
de defirable to any ſociety, unleſs in 

happineſs and freedom ? To be preſerved 
2s 2 ſociety, with the loſs, or even the 
imperfect enjoyment, of theſe and 1 
2-4-2010 eee ji IP 


"Tux idea, therefor of. an indiferimi» 
nately abſolute ſupremacy in government, 
is an ignorant, falſe, and ignominious idea, 
when adopted by an Engliſhman, and ap= 
plied to the Engliſh conſtitution. Yet 


e. 


this is the very idea our author gives us. va 


MF. 24, "346" * 
He 


5 

Hz has ſet it forth in its full orb, 
with not a ſingle ray wanting. I ſhall only 
poorly abridge it. He fays, & it is unli- 
« mited, unqueſtionable, irreſiſtible, every 
ce thing but infallible. Summum jus, ſummd 
*< 1jtria are the ſame in its hands. The 
« reaſon is, there muſt be in every ſociety 
« an abſolute. nme not to be 158 
4 1 from. 5 | 


— mica © Jetiy-this 29 0 8 
dependent of the diſtinction I have above 
given, and obſerve that, however it may 
be true in other places, it is not the con- 
ſtitution of England. Does not the au- 
thor know, that thers are many things 
whiel the ſupreme authority of this coun- 
try cannot do, and the conſtitution remain = 
at the ſame time? If I name any one cirs 
cumſtance, I overſet his whole poſition, 
and mangle the whole of his beautiful 
painting. Can the ſapreme authority (he 
and I muſt both mean the parliament of 
this nation) take the executive power of 
the ſtate into its own hands? But many 
| | H 2 other 
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other proofs will ariſe: to every man's 
thoughts. All the great lines of publio 
freedom our anceſtors; left, like the laws 
of the Medes and Perſians, unalterable. 
Not being ſo chimerical as to fancy, that 
none of theſe would ever ſuffer in future; 
but plainly ſhewing us, that they fixed a 
eonſtitution for us, which ſhould ever be 
able to vindicate and recover itſelf from 
any abuſes, in the hands of thoſe who 
— ſhouldhave virtue to ſeek it. And, with- 
out this, I cannot for my part ſee any 
difference between an univerſally unlimited 
 -ſupremacy and an arbitrary ſupremacy. 


Bur the deſcription of ſupremacy, and 
the reaſon for it, which he gives, has ever 
been the cant of prerogative times; and 
indeed without that reaſon, prerogative 
cannot adyance an inch. Now a-days 
things are conducted in ſo much a more 
plauſible form, that court- writers may uſe 
the argument in behalf of parliament, and. 
not prerogative ; and yet the effect may be 
tho: ſame. — unappealable fullneſs of 

power 


by a | 
* 
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power has been preached up to exiſt in 
any part of the legiſlative authority, as it 
has been wanted. When the rights of 
election were to be invaded; it was main- 
tained to be in the Houſe of Commons. 
When fellow-ſubje&s, who are only de- 
pendent on the crown, and not annexed 
to the realm of England, are to be taxed 
by parliament; then this dernier-reſort 
Sovereignty is ſeated in the ſupreme au- 
thority: | 


Bor we muſt not overlook the reaſon, 
for which this ſupreme authority is decked 
out in theſe colors of god-like plenitude. - 
The next ſtep of his viſion will ſhew us, 
that he meant it to hurl down corporations, 
having now brought the Americans under 
that figure within the reach of parlia- 
mentary thunder, from which any ſingle 
ſpark of fire breaking forth will imme- 
diately conſume their charters to tinder. 


I u need not argue here, that they can- 
not be conſidered as corporations within 


3 | the 
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the realm of England; beetuſe the light 
in which J have above placed the Colonies, 
(and which I defy the world to con- 
tradi) as having nothing to do with 
the realm of England, but the crown only, 
will effectually ' overturn all that our 
author can produce from his principles. 

at ſuppoſing for a moment, in order to 
pleaſe. him, that the colonies are of the 
nature of corporations. © What will he ſay, 
when he hears what Treby and Pollexfen 
ſo firmly urged againſt the invaſion of the 
charter of London (an invaſion, not a jot 
better or worſe than our author. is an ad- 
vocate for); that fince the foundation 
% of the monarchy, no corporation had 
„ever yet been forfeited, and the thing 
« itſelf implied an abſurdity; becauſe its 
individuals might offend, and be pu- 
% nithed ; but a corporation, as ſuch, was 
5 incapable of crime or offence.” 


c 


Again : If they are corporations, they 
are corporations created by the crown, 


upon a ſubject- matter which belonged pe« 
| | peculiarly 
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culiarly to the crown, and was not within 
the juriſdiction of Parliament; and there- 
fore by Parliament they cannot be af- 
fected, 


Bur nothing can be more abſurd than 


this repreſentation ; and yet nothing is 
more echoed from every miniſterial 
mouth, The differences between the two 
caſes is immediately viſible to every eye: 
And yet, becauſe a charter lays the foun- 
dation of both, men are not able to ſee an 
inch further. But look at their reſpee- 
tive powers, and all appears in,day-light. 
A. corporation. 7 make laws. What 4 
ſort? Bye- laus, for. the purpoſes of its 
own regulation. Why no other laws ? 
Becauſe it is ſubject to the Parliament of 
England, and within the realm of Eng- 
land, where its individuals incommon 
with the reſt of the realm, partake in that 
repreſentation, which covers every inch 
af land, and every Kecupaney, in the "_w" | 
dom. * 


| Tome: 


N 

Tuns to the Colonies.” They are in- 
veſted with the power of making laws for 
themſelves in all caſes whatſoever, which 
do not militate with the ſyſtem of law in 
England: They are out of the realm of 
England: They are not only repreſented 
in their own afſemblies ; but no where elſe. 
You may call, if you pleaſe, the laws 
they make, Zye-/aws, But if you call 
them fo, as you do the laws of common 
corporations, © becauſe they are made in 
what you call an Aſembly, which appears 
to your eye of leſs magnitude than a 
Britiſh Houſe of Commons, and for a 
local government; it is certainly as impro- 
per as to call Lake Erie, duc l puddle, 
becauſe it is not the FE Ocean. 2 


Bur theſe corporations ef all ERA our 
author repreſents as in a very tickliſh fitu- 
ation. They hang, according to his ac- 
count, as it were by a thread. For“, 
charters are in their nature liable to change 
or revocation; where they are even inconve- 
- went, as well as miſapplied, they may be le- 


* Page 27. 
gally 
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gally and equitably repealed. Times have 
been indeed, when this was current lan- 
guage: but now it rather ſurprizes us. I 
hope this gentleman is in no ſecrets, But, 
at any rate, one may ſurely expect from 
him, not to repreſent prerogative as totally 
faithleſs. The crown therefore, we hope, 
will not ſo haſtily repeal ana revoke. And 
if he means that the legiſlature may do ſo, 
I remind him again, that. thoſe charters 

were granted by the crown, in circum- 
ſtances wherein parliament could not inter- 
fere. And if parliament could not lay its 
little finger on Gibraſtar, without the 
royal conſent, I cannot ſee how it can lay 
all its loins on a colony charter. The fa- 
cility therefore of reſcinding theſe char · 
ters may not be quite ſo great; I mean 
conſtitutionally. For that the weakeſt 
muſt ever go to the wall, if the ſtrongeſt 
will drive them to it, every one knows. 
But the Americans may happily take ſome 
comfort from what our author ſays elſe- 
where ; and I love to repoſe on his autho- 


"Y where 1 can. 5 pa. 43 he a, to all 
| the 
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the privileges which a charter" can convey, . 
colonifts art by 6 charter evidently entitled. 
What more do we want? No privileges 
whatever could be given in the land of 
America, but from the crown by charter; 
therefore, ſo conveyed, they ate unim- 

eachable. And what privileges a charter 
. can give, hear from him in pa. 29; he to= 
tories, moor porated by Engliſh charters, are 
entitled to ALL THE RIGHTS of ENGLISH = 
MEN. In pa. 38, he fays a little more; 
they who form a ſettlement by a lawful char- 
ter, baving committed no crime, forfeit no 


privileges given by it. I hardly 1200 what 


he means by a lawful charter; 1 know of 
no charter, in any cafe, but from the 
crown. Here no ſettlement could be law- 
fully made in America, by delegation 
from any power in this kingdom, but the 
crown : the coloniſts, therefore, are only” 
amenable to the crown; no other power 
can call in their privileges ; and, by our 
author's account, a crime muſt be commitred, 
mmitted not againſt any other power in 


the ſtate, en crowh: ouly. * Ae ALS 
Tur 


*. 
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Tus conchuGan with which our author 
winds up“ his. very dark and intricate dife 
cafſion of migrations, the jall-pervading 
ſupremacy of | mother-countries, the ratni- 
fications of colonies, - their corporate na- 
tures, and the lipperinefs of charter, may 
no be got over without difficulty. It is 
anſwered already. The reader has already 
anticipated the anſwer, | in the genuine 
idea of colonietion we have above given, 
viz. as forming, out of what is abſolutely 
at the diſpoſal of che crowa alone, diſtinct 
fates, yet dependent on the .orown, but 
not on the dominion of parliament. And 
therefore it cannot make laws to lind them 
in Ne at ſor ver. dt o: av. * 4 

Stiri Had. Jin 81 nod (81 

24 queſtion which has been often: put by 
— — for taxing America, will na- 
tutally preſent itſelf here to the mind of 
the reader: and ag our author: adverts. to 
it in a page or two from hence, I {hall 
bring it hither, rather than renew the ſub- 
10 in another place. It has bien * 


eee e Ic 3/33 
0. 12 that 
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that parliament e Ute bag the colo- 
nies in all caſes, or in none: but they have 
acknowledged themſelves bound by the 
Act of navigation in particular. And our 
author ſays, they have admitted flatutes for 
the Puniſhment of fences, and for” . 


then eoneludes, ' the recepti a 
draws after it, by an 22 chain, the 


unwelcome weed of ae fo arne. 


| e and right are ever i 
chings The colonies may have acquieſced 
in many of our laws both of policy and 


commerce” over them, for reaſons beſt 
known to themſelves. I will venture to 


ſay however, from the beſt authorities, 
that thoſe were not reuſons of blindneſs 
and ignorance, but of quietneſs and love. 
From the firſt hour of their being ſettled, 


there was no time, when parliament was 


not nibbling at their rights. But ſhall we 
ſay, that acquieſcing thus, their rights be- 
came a tittle different from what they were 
before ? The toplequence, derived from the 
Fs incon- 
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incontrovertible truth, that they were 
formed diſtin& ſtates, is but, and can but 
be, one ; and like our author's darling, 
florid ſupremacy, pervades the whole maſs 
of their conſtitution, and covers all their 
rights from extrinſic interference. It is 
not our intereſt to probe this conſequence 
too far: It is not wiſdom to puſh it upon 
us: And though dragged into it by our 

author, I ſhall chuſe to throw a veil over 
it, when it would preſent itſelf in all its 
nakedneſs. But if the Colonies, rather 
than avail themſelves of their tight to a 
diſtin legiſlation and government, ſuffer 
or prefer a limited obedience to the Britiſh 
parliament ;z does this give parliament a 
right to exact an unlimited one? Grotius 
ſays truly, that what is af in unjuſt, is 
never otherwiſe. And on the other hand, 
right, as lord Coke fays*+, be trodden 
down, but it can never be trodden out, If 
the colonies had--acquieſced ever ſo much 
under the act Wy Gor, 2, which was the 


| 
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e 
firſt, that laid taxes on them (though nat 
Far a revenue) ; that would neither have 
made the Stamp Act more x tag nor. er 
e ee abe 0 bi 
Bor ag ks: lt N an- 
e another way, ſuppoling the colonies. 
dependent on the parliament of England. 
Legiſlation and taxation are diſtinct things 
in our conſtitution. The forms of pto- 
ceedings in out patliament muſt make this 
diſtinction familiar to us. Taxation refts 
mote immediately in the aſſembly where 
the people are repreſented. There only it 
originates, and what originates there can 
neither be added to, nor diminiſhed from, 
dy dhe Upper Aſſembly, who are merely 
legillators creative or judicial. They may 
aſſent or diſſent, only; and. this alternative 
is neceſſary, or their property would be 
taken out of their pockets without their 
conſent : A delegated one they cannot 
give; it muſt therefore: be perſonal. A 
bill of ſupply is not ſimply a law, but a 


8 from the people. We make laws to 
bind 
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bind Felend,. and Ireland yields obedience 
to our laws, for regulating its policy and 
commerce. An attempt to tax them, I 
ſuppoſe, would be treated as ſuch an inva- 
ſion deſerved. Why then, may not the 
latter fitly claim its on taxation, though 
it ſubmits in other things to parliament? 
And how will it follow, that it reception 
of any law whatever draus the neg of 
As to taxation ?. 


Having 1 now Cen? our author through, 
the whole of his ſyſtem, for bringing the 


Americans under the taxational ſupremacy 
of Parliament, I muſt ſtop for a moment 
my further purſuit of him, While I take 
up an obſervation which preſented itſelf in 
the midſt of his hiſtory of migrations, and 
which for its rarity I cannot paſs, I was 
not willing to ſpoil the compaQtneſs of his 
ſyſtem wrifing out of that hiſtory, and 
therefore will go back to the paſſage now. 

Speaking in Pa. 22, of Columbuss diſ- 
covery of America, he fays; 10 part of the 
world has yet had reaſon to rejoice that be 
* | 
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found a reception in it; nay, it was a year 
that has proved hitherto diſaſtrous to man- 
kind. What a ſtroke at once to navigation, 
and all its dependent diſcoveries | Then 
all you celebrated voyagers, who are dead, 
ought to be damned for your pains. And 
all you others, who are living, Phipps, 
Banks, Solander, &c. are blockheads : 
Even ye, royal fathers of your people, 
know not what ye do, hen you ſtimulate 
ſuch adventures, which only become 
EIS 6 mankind 7 ” 


It is aſtoniſhing, to ht: 3 of 
prejudice, ſpleen, and abſurdity men can 
bring themſelves, when obſtructed in any 
ardentp urſuit, eſpecially when obſtructed 
in the haughty career after power and do- 
mination. Minds, that are ſtrongly tinctur- 
ed with prerogative. principles, have ever 
been obſerved to be moſt ſuſceptible of irri- 
tations from hence. Becauſe the Ameri- 
cans will not conſent to be hewers of 
wood, and drawers of water, for us ; our 


author thinks it better that they were at 
3 | the 
| - 
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the bottom df the ſea, 1 fatter myſelf. 


he will have no thanks from his employers 
for this declaration of his zeal. No man 


of common ſenſe, who has any property 75 


in this kingdom, can be ſo ſtupid as to 
Jails with bim. It will yet require more 
logic than he hath hitherto given us, to 
prove, that a year, which gave the means 
of pouring millions annually into this 
country, maintaining many, many thou- 
ſands of its manufacturers, and raiſing all 
its lands from eighteen to thirty years pur- 
chaſe, or more, was a di/aftrous year to us. 
For my part, I ſee it, in another view, 
the moſt fortunate year for the people of 
England, that ever marked the annals of 
time. It opened a door for us to that 
happy. territory, which promiſes, in the 
virtuous ſpirit of its preſent people, to te 
keep itſelf free, and to give the enjoyment 
of entire freedom to their fellow-ſubjects 
in this iſle; when freedom, ſharing here 
that fate, which growing luxury and 
growing dominion have | every where 


brought upon it, ſhall have utterly for- 
Wot; 445 * 
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1 us, 2 us Fick the reſt of the 
nations that with fear and a ens riot 
9 reverence the r rod, but Kiſs it. | 


e 4 k 4 1 


Wit will now atvedd bur laber again. 
| 4 5 and all other friends to man- 
kind; have ever inſiſted, that in every 
free ſtate the people ſhould have a power 

of conſenting to the laws by which they 
are bound.“ On this principle, it has been 
maintained, that repreſentation is eſſential 
to taxation, as the only mode of conveying 
"the conſent of the people. Our author thinks“ 

to Weaken this argument, by retailing af- 
ter others, that che ſame thing muſt bold as 
to every other Jaw, av well as that of taxa- 
tion; and at this rate, a nan might pretend 
not to be bound to undergo puniſhment, or to 
be called to any onerous' ſervice, without his 
conſent. Why, the ſame reaſoning dbes hold 
true of every other law whatever. But, in 
the circumſtances he his adduced, I hope 
he does not ſuppoſe a man puniſhed or one- 
rated, but in virtue, of Torne particular 
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law 
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law: for then, certainly the man would de 
right to renounce. the obligation, becauſe 
he had never giyen his conſent. + Bur if he 
means in, virtue. of ſome law j what law is 
there known; in England, Which was made 
without, the, people s conſent / Let a m 
therefore be puniſbed or e though 
by ever ſo inferior 2, degree of magiſtracy, 
he muſt. have, hte by his rept Nac 
tives to the law . und: der w 1 05 it 10 Ne: 
23 much as if he. were taxed. BAS be 
tion therefore is cantemptible, Heiß er in 
the month of gur author, or any. other. 
It ſuppoſes impoflible circumſtances among 
us. There was a time when this might 
have been. urged, in Star chamber da ys, 
where men might, truly ſay they IR 
puniſbed and onerated, without their con- 
ſent. And perhaps our author borrowed 


bis objeQion from that date. But he 55 


onꝰ to blow away, this — — dockrige 5 
conſent in the a and hopes to effe 

it by one ſingle puff. He obſerves, t that 
if this conſent carries not the ** Y _ 
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faſt 6 ale lea. Shrewdly faid, good 
Sir And) you are dexterbus at refining. But 
conſcious, that in anſwer to this quibble; 
we had nothing elſe to do but to lay the 
| Teene of * the afgument in the Houſe 'of 
Commons, where 7he power "of this refuſal 
would immediately ſtare Him in — 
he inſtantly ſhifts it ic a tütmultuous 
tion... He Ace us in how few bands, 
among the whole popular Mals, the ities 
of delegates refides.” He then” miniitely 
ſubdivides thoſe very electors, till he leaves 
an immeple ; group defeated ; and ſhows tre 
to how little Parte oe voice amounted, 
when at Taft they ttt alot baff be go- 
verned 107 only bale; but age there. 
choice. The ri epreſ&h tation he gives is an 
anſwer to hah. When he win vouchfafo 
to e u , how ununin can be dr 
5 91 large e bodies of” men; we will f 


ribe to his doctrine, that, in the . 
ſe. of 1 it, conjent 8 2 {und withonr mean- 
bg. 'Till then N mut remain with the 
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majority. 
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„Bur be has yet another card to play fos 
the eme, Ibis obvious that we live, gen 
neration after generation, in a ſettled ace 
quieſcence under a ſyſtem of laws, which 
have been made, many of them; for can- . 
tuties. And how. then, ſays he, can we 
pretend to have any , conſent in the laws, by. 
which we are bound ? All:the. conſent we Ae. 
it A tacit admiſſion which we are born with; 
other conſent. than this civil life allaws not, — 
H he had ſaid mortal life, he had ſaved me 
the trouble f an anſwer. For other con- 
ſent than that, I ſee. not how. we could. 
have, unleſs we could have lived from the 
degianing to che end of the conſtitution. 
However there is then, it ſeems, no way 
to proye, that we have a real power of 
conſent. and. refuſal, but by pulling the. 
conſtitution, to pieces, though we might 
put it together again the next moment. 
This argument is indeed much of a piece 
with the meaſures, which this writer vin⸗ 
dicates., For we muſt believe, the mini- 
ey think chere is no way of ſhewing that 
N bower, but by throwing the, 


As empire 
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empire into *convulſions, though they 
would leave- taxation to the! eue 
when they have a 993 39416 oil. 
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8 Mast our ebase, Sous! 
little while, into American reſolves. The 
empty light chicanery, the ſophiſtical diſ- 
putations, he employs againſt thoſe plain 
and ſolid truths, which the wind! are 
wwafti ng from, the weſtern ere are not 
worth our cloſe purſuing. He that can be 
ſeduced by them, is not ers seeg , 
They might ſerve very well for an exereiſe 

in the ſchools; but it is an affront to man- 
kind, to decide by them the dear rights of 
ſociety, and the ſubſtantial happineſs of 
free people. "A. great deal of whatfollows 
in the treatiſe before us (though with no 
regular continuance) is emplbyed in theſe 
perverſions of truth and common ſenſe, 
upon what the Americans habe delivered 

in the teldlütibns of their ſeveral con- 


| greſſes. And therefore: as I” firmly be- 
lieye, What chey have there delivered to 


us, and to the world,” © will peak for itſelf 
againſt 


f 0 ; 
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againſt all that this writer, or any other, 
"can gainſay a ! I'- ſhall more lightly paſs 
over thoſe parts, which cavil thereat, 
than I have done preceding ones; noticing 
only ſuch as are more remarkable, and 
have ſome tr mh relation to the 

"queſtion. * MY 

"3 FIC) | 5 

To what be abe in pa. 37. 1 anſwer, 
that no man whatever in this country, 
whether emigrating or abiding, ever ceded 
to King and Parliament either the right 

or power of diſpoſing, without his conſent, 
Bir ife, liberty, or property. And it cannot 
be required of the Americans to prove, 
that parliament ever ceded to them a diſ- 
penſation from obedience to itſelf; becauſe, 
when their anceſtors emigrated to Ame- 
rica, they had a right (according to Locke 
and all other writers) to ſeparate from the 
community, and to form a diſtinct one, 
where they pleaſed; and they left the au- 


thority of parliament PERL * 
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What he ſays, pa. 38, is below notice; 
only1 conceive A may pride hitnſelf in the 
diſcovery; for he repeats it again, pa. 41. 
1; therefore anſwer; upon his, reaſoning 
it will follow, that every man in Eng- 
land, who may remove himſelf into Ire- 
land, the Iſle of * Man, Gibraltar, the Weſt- 
Indies; or pethaps ſome of our ſettle- 
ments in the Egft- Indies, continues ſtill re- 
preſented in the Engliſh parliament, and 
is ſubject to be taxed in any of thoſe places, 
This is really new and e, 8 


10 To what he ſays in pa. 30. continued 
to pa. 42, I ſhall only obſerve, that there 
is; nothing like a man's going through 
thick and thin, when he is once engaged, 
The Americans, it ſeems, not only have 
no power of excluſive taxation, but they 
| Have. not even a power of Igiſſation in any 
fort, | He is very happy, in pa. 39, in 
guoting upon an American planter, with 
much ridicule, ubi imperator, ibi Roma. 
To which I anſwer, with another quota- 
tion from Mr. Addiſon, a freebolder is but 


one 


4-43 1} 
one remove from a legi Maro. 


I pa. 44: and 52 lay” he gives the | 
Americans juſt as much legiſſation as. 


the veſtry, of an Engliſh” pariſh. And, 


when he ſeems. to give a reaſon for this in 
pa. 42, that being conſtituted by charter, 

they can form no body of” independent legifla- 
ture; I anſwer, that then all their charters 


are a 15 of lies and frauds. But I need 


not ſay this, for he contradicts this him 


ſelf in the very next page, where he ſays, 


that they have a right to all the * 


125 the king bas given them. 


* In this ſame paragraph, pa. 43, "hg 
thinks he has knocked up the congreſs of 
Philadelphia, who claim 4 the privileges 
ſecured to them by their ſeveral provincial 
laws, with faying, that it h concert of the 


other hemiſphere, that men have a right to 
all which they have given to theniſelves, 


Why not, if what they have given to 
themſelves, be what they have à right to 


_ give? If their charters have given them a 
right to make all laws for themſelves 


(which our author i is the firſt that has yet 
L denied, 


1 


denied, eng in \ the face of fact) they may 
certainly. count What is done under thoſe 
las ſecure, and claim it. They can have 
no ſpecial immunities, under any other, 
next to their charters. They may there- 
fore, doubtleſs, extend their own immuni- 
ties as they pleaſe, ſo long as they break 
not through the or.ly reftraining clauſe in 
their charters, that they ſhall make no laws 
_ contrary to the ſpirit and model of the /aws 
England. When, therefore, our au- 
tor can ſhew powers of any ſuch latitude, 
given to any common corporation in this 
kingdom, we will allow corporations and 
calonies to be one and the ſame thing, and 
| theic i incapacity of extending their immu- 
nities alike. But this is a favorite lan- 
guage with. him throughout his book, and 
with all miniſterial men of late. And I 
muſt here obſerve once more, to this inſo- 
lent compariſon, let it be uſed by whom 
it, may, that in a caſe of chatters, before a 
court of juſtice, the idea of corporations 


may ſerve. judges and lawyers to argue 
from, and to decide upon; but the rights 
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of great and — ehnſtnnitics, are 
too ſerious and important to hang upon 

fach a point of wrangle; and in the puſh« 
ing of it, the greateſt _— 25755 ext | 
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On Adiber now comes # wind again, 
as it were, to His charge, with an objec 
tion, which we are to believe is fatal to 
American exemption.” The charter of Penn- 
 Poana contains u clauſe admitting in expreſs 
terms taxation by the Parliament, Not to 
diſpute about a mere form of words, I will 
grant what he ſays, in his own terms. 
But it will not ſerve him, when I have 
done that. The hiſtory of that time will 
ſhew us, how that clauſe came there. 
From the firſt ſettlement of colonies in 
America by our ſovereigns, in virtue of the 
rights of their crown, Parliament (as I 
have once before obſerved) were ever nib- 
bling at their rights. In thoſe days our 
kings ſided with their colonies, their own 
| 2 And the firſt James and Charles 
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king took the ſame. part that his anceſtors 
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prevented one and the ſame bill ben 
taking place, Which was intended to in- 
troduce à parliamentary juriſdiction, into 
America. In the 25 Car. . the ' ſame 
ſpirit ſhewed itſelf again in parliament, by | 
paſſing an act for laying a tax, though a 

commercial one, on America; Which is 
well known to have made as great a fer- 
ment there, as the preſent meaſures do at 


this moment; for the governor of Virginia 


was obliged to fly from his "reſidence. 
Upop a remonſtrance to the crown, the 


had done, in fayour of the colonies, againſt 
the claims of parliament, - The act became 


ineffectual. In a ſhort time after this, and 


during the ſame miniſtty who had carried 
the laſt· mentioned act, the charter of Peun- 
Hlvania Was granted. The principle of 
parliamentary juriſdiction, though baffled 
in the late act, muſt not be abandoned. 
They 1 muſt at leaſt appear uniform. The 
clauſe above- mentioned was therefore in- 
ſerted. As our author ſays in another 


b place, 0 is uniform + So are mi- 
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niſters. Who ſees not, that thisncafurs 
is in the exact ſpirit of anqther under our 
preſent miniſtry ? who, when they were 
obliged after laying duties in 1767 
upon various commodities ſent to America, 
to take thoſe duties off; yet in the act of 
repeal kept hold of the duty on rea, mere- 
ly to hang the parliamentary juriſdiction 
upon it. And ſhall the reſervation in the 
Pennhhilvanian charter conclude further, as 
to right, againſt America, than 1 — reſets: 
nar area 
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"Put dis chaptes of e again 
as much the other way. It would have 
| looked very partial in our author, not to 
have noticed the expreſs and full exemp- 
tion it contains from all foreign taxation. 
But he cannot be pent up in a corner: 
when he is, he becomes deadly.“ That 
charter is merely local, and is a bad one. 
It can be pleaded only by the Marylanders; 
and muſt be annulled. The firſt tells us no- 
| thing that we knew not before.: The laſt 
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does. And I leave it to thoſe who may be 
affected by it; though Io. it is ſome 
what tender in him, to prepare them be- 
fote- hand. But, as if Dr. Tucie , 
_ ſhoulders were broader than his own, he 
wiſely throws upon them the bold releaſe 
from this clauſe at once. I promiſes no 
aremption from Werler y taxation. But 
this is one of the doctor's reueries: Tho' 
it is not à virgin one to him, for it has 
been enjoyed by a dozen at leaſt before 
him. What the doctor and the reſt mean, 
is, that it was intended to exempt only 
from taxes impoſed by prerogative. To 
which I ſhall anſwer, with this dilemma. 
The Marylanders, with the reſt of the co- 
lonies, either are Britiſh ſubjects, or they 
ate not. If they are Britiſh ſubjects, then 
it is abſurdl to talk of taxing by prerogative. 
J leave the other part of the alternative, 
with all it will draw after it, to the doctor 


and his company, if they like it. 


* 


Our author, however, is willing 5 to 
clench the matter at once, with the au- 
2 | thority 


SZ Þ 
wotity of Dauenant, who, in pleading 
againſt Mogneux that our laws could bind 
treland, conſidered it as only neceſſary ts 


prove that the Iriſh are 4 colony. Why 
then do not we try this, and annihilate at 


once their legiſlative authority, or however - 


their taxational one? But both then and 
now it, might be anſwered to Denys 
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Hle comes * next to the eres cs | 
on which the whole queſtion-turns 
turns by the moderation and affectionate 
diſpoſitions of the Americans, who are un- 
willing to puſh the rights of their char- 
tered conſtitution to that utmoſt line 
which would encircle. them as diſtinct 
ſtates, and therefore ſay, that, as depend. 
ant on the parliament of England, they 
cannot be taxed in England, becauſe tara- 
tian and repreſentation are inſeparable. I 
muſt obſerve, that having ſmothered this 
ſwelling argument within him, through. ſo 
many labouring pages, he apparently ex- 
pires with uttering it, as if it exhaled 


Pa, 46. 
his 
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his/whole vital breath. He is able juſt to 
follow the firſt utterance of it with a page 
and an half; and then, after panting a 


little with the ol member, he collects bis 
breath again for about two pages more up- 
on it, and DIEs. For as to what follows, 
min long quotations from the continental 
congrels, occaſional” ſarcaſms, and the 


beautiful analogy from Truro, I am con- 
vinced every body will think, what he 
himſelf knows, that they were only intend- 
ed to bring his pamphlet to oo nent 
TR” | 


Bor it were fit 85 ſhould give us 2 
reafon why he treats this, which is the 
very marrow of the queſtion, ſo briefly 
and fo lightly. We have it. It carries 
Sound without meaning. It is a pity theſe 
fort of writers cannot agree with one an- 


other. For Mr. Hume fays, in his Hiftory 
| of England, that it is the point of which 


the Enghſh were ever, WITH REASON, 
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As 4 found without meaning our author 


5 accordingly treats it, Every reader of him 


muſt have obſerved, that it is not his 
meaning to come into cloſe quarters. It 


is his continual effort to ſubtilize, when 
he ought to reaſon ; and to convert into airy. 
what is founded on rocks. The reader” 


will recolle&, that 'when he was obliged 
to notice that principle, which gives the 
very foundation to repreſentation, viz, 
the natural right of the people to have a 
conſent in their own laws; he tried to 
make us believe it was a ſound without mean 


ing. He is at the ſame game again here. 


Repreſentation, when brought to fact, 
he tells us, vaniſhes in deluſion. It is a 
thing, hefe whale, gfecti, expected or de- 
fired, we feel, but cannot diſcern, It i Is, 
in ſhort, (to wrap up his idea in the juſteſt 
image) a ſort of guardian- angel hovering 
over this iſle, whoſe benign influence we 
actually participate, but without knowing 
where or when it reſts itſelf: and as it 
thus hovers over us, it may as eafily take 
3 in the ſweep of its flight, as con- 
— M ine 


(8% ) 
fine itſelf within the air. encircled by the 


Britiſh Channel. This is repreſentation. 


As our author plainly chuſes to keep off 

the ground, ſo 1 do not chuſe to fight the 

air; and therefore I ſhall leave him to the 
on age * happineſs" of his own viſion. 


Ir is not the leaſt curious part of this 
phantom®, that the Americans are as ſecure 
from being aggrieved by an unjuſt meaſure in 
this propoſed taxation, as Engliſhmen at 
_ home. For they can neither thrive nor ſuffer, 
but we muſt thrive or ſuffer with them. 80 
it would be as good an argument for a man 
to leaye his houſe open, ſecute that none 
would enter it to rob him; becauſe we are 
all members one of another. ” If he can per- 
ſuade the Americans to put this confidence 
in our repreſentatives, he will eur wit them 
with a witneſs. I will rather fay ſo much 
for our government, that I believe, we 
mall be eat up laſt, if it can tax the 
Americans. Who will feed us in the 
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mean- time, the Americans will on 


pretty Well. | K 
Vet, ſilly as | this laſt. argument * to. 


leans. on it further, for an anſwer to the 
Old Member; whoſe obſervations carry ſo 
much ſelf-evident truth, in ſubverſion. of 
the nonſenſical ſtuff, that neither America 
would be oppreſſed, : nor its commerce 
with us impoveriſhed, by taxes, that it is 
enough to ſay on this matter, one cannot 
eat one's cake, and baue it, | 


”" Bus he ha one ward more to ſay to this 
Old Member upon Ireland. To draw a 
line of diſtinction between that country 
and America, he poorly ſtoops to retail 
the obſervation, that Ireland hath a parlia- 
ment of its own ; it hath a paraphernalia, as 
we have heard it ſaid. When, I was 
young, I uſed to hear with great aſſent, 
prodeft ſua purpura regi. But ſince I grew 
up, I never could think there was. any 
thing in this, to affect any other than 
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emßty dam-kulll: Vet I am dos biough 
back again to know myſelf wrong, and to 
find, that it is deciſive of the ſtate of 
' Kingdoms, as well as the fate of Kings. 
And out author will employ the i imagina- 
tion of his readers to good account for bis 
friends, if he can bring them to view the 
eſſence of primaty liberty” through hl 
medium. Vet, this is a diſpute about 
words: words cannot alter the nature of 
things. Without enquiring, what is the 
preciſe language of any one colony-char- 
ter, we look to their aſemblies, and we ſee 
a parliament. Treland indeed hath i its lords :, 
becauſe Ireland had its kings, And the 
condition on which it ſubmitted to Hen. II. 
was, to be governed in the form in 


Bl which England was governed. America 


was found in an un- titled ſtate of nature. 
It has therefore no Preſcription to plead to 
any rank but one. Vet it has its councils, 
anſwering in form to rde. And whether 
the parliament of Britain ever acknowledge 
its aſſemblies by the name of parliaments, or 
call _ afemblies {till, or even with our 

author, 
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avthior; bee will weigh little with any 
man * ſenſe or ge {1-10-2516 


een we 


He next touches; *bur by way of recital 
only; the argument which the Americans: 


and their friends have drawn from the paſt 
circumſtances of the counties Palatine and 
Wales. © As he hath- broached the ſubject, 


he muſt take it with all its conſequences. 

Surely he never peruſed the act of 34 and 
35 Hen. 8. which gave repreſentatives to 
Cbeſter. The Americans cannot ſay more 
than the preamble of that act recites; 
that the county of Cheſter had been 
4 touched, and grit ved, and ſuffered da- 
% mages, by having no repreſentatives in 
* parliament, and yet being bound by its 
« acts as far forth as other parts that had 
«</ repreſentatives,” In 25 Car. a. the act 
which gave repreſentatives to the county 
of Durham, though not quite ſo ſtrong, 
ſpeaks but little ſhort of the other. Its 
preamble ſays, that Durham, having 
never been repreſented in parliament, 
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as :equaily concerntd,., with the other 
parts of the kingdom, torepreſent. the 
« condition of their country.” That parlia- 
ment thopld tax them unrepreſented, 
proves no more, than its preſent attempt 
to tax the Americans proves. But incon- 
. travertibly, it is concluded by its on de- 
clarations in theſe acts, that ſuch a thing 
is grievous, injurious, fc, Theſe acts there- 
fore give a flat contradiction to what our 
author would infinuate, that theſe counties 
Palatine exchanged ſome peculiar inſtitutions 
" of abeir *0un. for this privilege of repreſenta- 
tives. --It is plain the meaſure aroſe upon 
the very ground, on which the Americans 
now ſtand. What N ne did 
| n Ce 


He juſt flucs over the ande argu- 8 
ment of a virtue! repreſentation, as if he 
would not wWholly give it up. And 1 
wonder not he flurs it over. By this time 
TI ſhould think it was out of credit. But, 
2s he hath noticed it, I ſhall beg leave to 


* Pa, 50, 51. 


obſerve 


(9 ) 

obſerve in return, that the idea is: founded 
in folly, and terminates in falſhood. For 
with reſpect to the people i in England., 
thoſe who have no voices for tepreſenta -: 
tives, yet have lande, or, if not lands, 
occupancies, of ſome kind or other; 'and + 
both lands and occupancies are repreſented - 

in England. But on ſhall we find a 
repreſentation of lands or occupancies in 
America? Repreſentation with us, as it 
hath power to bind, ſo it of courſe repre- 
ente, all poſſeſſions in the country. Elſe, 
how unegual would it be, how unreal; and 
freedom alſo ? That he, whoſe eſtate: or 
- occupancy is contiguous to mine, ſends a 
-repreſentative to parliament, is neither 
freedom to me, nor ſecurity to my pro- 
perty, nor an aſſurance that it is turen in 


roger meaſure, 


Now comes his laſt blow to er- 
tation, and the whole queſtion. And this 
will need but a few words in reply. 


7 x 
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NW} 
Wr he aſks*, in the ſneering ſup- 
poſition of their taxing themſelves, what 


©." Power ir to remain in the legiſlature bere, be- 
ind the requiſitions which may be made ? 


We anſwer very readily the ſame that it 
bath ever had, and with which things 
have ever gope on well between us and 
America, till we Wanted to 'gralp at 
more. 2 [27 


. Wren he ge "8 a cite 
can be given to the Americans? what 
number it ſhall conſiſt of? where the 
principle will end? and whether it be 
right to put the Houſe of Commons in 
ſuch a ſtate of fluctuation? We wiſh him to 
fave himſelf all theſe pains : for, whatever 
fuch good friends as himſelf to the Ame- 
ricans may have projected, they aſe none of 
theſe things for themſelves. This ingſtimable 
"Tight of repreſentation they have never been 
fo bold to ſolicit. They are very ſenſible, 
that if they had ? wenty- three, or one hun- 
de and twenty- three repreſentatives, they 
Wy . + Pa. 52, 53, 54. 
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would equally be of KA avail to them. They 


might juſtly ſay with Haman, all this avail- 
eth us nothing, while we ſee Mordecai, with 


his revenues in his hand, fting at the gate. 


They know, as well as our author, that 


there is nd difference between him that is 
taxed by compulſion without repreſentation, 


and bim that. is repreſented in order to be. 


F4 axed. * | | 
'  Timeunt danaos et dona ferentes. 


Thus I have taken notice of all that 
appears in our author's pamphlet worthy 
either of my animadverſion, or of taking 
up the reader's time. He is welcome to 
all that follows in the remaining pages. I 


muſt ſay, a ſtronger proof cannot be given, 


that adminiſtration finds itſelf run to earth, 
upon the merits of the great queſtion now 
depending between itſelf and America, 


than in the publication of that pamphlet. 
It had been better, that it had never been © 


born. The world might then have given 
them credit for many weighty arguments 
in their own breaſts. But now they have 


expoſed the nate dne 7 of their land. Like 


N | honeſt 
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| hotieſt bog they La publiſhed their 
"caſe ; but, like unfortunate men, they 
© have loſt the verdict. There is but ons | 
. -- method left for conſiſtency : Hyying ap- 
pealed to the public, they ſhould abide by 
| be public voice, and reſign at leaſt the 
a 


"Meaſures, __ * * nor x daquece 
"5 defend. | | 


* 
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| . is lik @ f ted 

beacon in the country; it draw all men 
forth from their retirements. Such a one 

is iu me arts general challenger. And 
when a Goliath .contemptuouſly throws 
down his glove. to the whole forces gb? 
human kind, no wonder if a ſtripling 
David ſhould go forth to meet him. He 
card count 1 honor, even to chav deen 1 
\ 44; 18 " b iT 1998 
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